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The University of San Carlos de Guatemala 


By CAMERON D. EBAUGH* 


LL HIGHER education in Guatemala is provided 
in the University of San Carlos de Guatemala, 
third oldest university in continental Latin America. 
Authorized by royal mandate in 1676, the University 
was originally located in Antigua Guatemala, named 
the Royal and Pontifical University of San Carlos de 
Borromeo, and accorded the same standing as the 
University of Mexico and the University of San 
Marcos in Peru. Because its buildings were par- 
tially destroyed by an earthquake, the university 
was moved in 1777 from Antigua Guatemala to its 
present location in Guatemala City. Here in 1786 
the necessary grounds and income for its support 
were provided by another royal decree. By the 
Organic Law of Higher Education promulgated in 
1875, the institution was taken over by the State 
and made the National University of Guatemala. 
In 1945 the new Revolutionary Government granted 
it autonomy and renamed it the University of San 
Carlos de Guatemala; it is usually referred to as the 
University of San Carlos. Today the University 
is perhaps the outstanding institution of higher 
education in Central America. 


Aims of the University 


According to the new Organic Law of the Univer- 
sity, dated June 5, 1945, the fundamental objective 
of the institution is the improvement of cultural 
conditions in the Republic through the promotion, 
conservation, and diffusion of knowledge. The 
University collaborates with Government and other 
agencies in the study and solution of national prob- 





*Sentor specialist in education in Latin-American Countries, U.S. 
Office of Education. Dr. Ebaugh made two trips to Guatemala to 
study its educational system, both in 1945. The article is based upon 
observations and interviews with university authorities and upon a 
study of official reports, regulations, and courses of study. 
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lems and in the protection and enrichment of 
museums, libraries, and other centers of artistic and 
scientific investigation. It provides professional 
training in the fields represented by its several 
Faculties, and through the exchange of students and 
professors, and by means of research findings and 
other services, it contributes toward the anticipated 
Union of Central American States. 


The University of San Carlos crowns a system of 
public and private schools that follows the pattern 
common to Latin-American education. In the pre- 
Revolution year of 1943-44, a total of 41 kinder- 
gartens served some 7,000 city children. The 2,514 
elementary schools enrolled only about 15 percent of 
the officially estimated school-age population (6 to 
14 years) of 866,600, and only 100 schools provided 
the full 6 years of elementary education. Between 
6 and 7 percent of the first-grade enrollment suc- 
ceeded in reaching the sixth grade. 


Above the elementary schools are the national 
institutes and private secondary schools, which in 
1943-44 enrolled approximately 2,000 students. A 
5-year course, taught mainly by university graduates 
and directed almost exclusively toward university 
preparation, leads to the secondary school bacca- 
laureate in science and letters (bachillerato en 
ciencias y letras) the chief requirement for university 
admission. About one-third of the rather select 
body of students who complete their elementary 
education enter these secondary schools, and about a 
third of these manage to graduate. According to 
officials in the Ministry of Public Education, 80 
percent of the students in the University come from 
the secondary schools; the rest are graduates of 
normal or commercial schools or students from other 
Central American Republics. 
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Organization and Administration 


Seven more or less separate and physically inde- 


pendent Faculties, located in various sections of the 
capital city, comprise the University of San Carlos.’ 
There are Faculties of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
law, engineering, economics, and humanities. Ad- 
ministration of the University as a whole is the re- 
sponsibility of the rector and a Superior University 
Council. A University Electoral Board, consisting 
of the rector and 10 professors and 10 students 
elected by majority vote in each Faculty, meets once 
every 4 years to elect a new rector, and at other 
times when convoked by the Superior Council for 
extraordinary elections. 

The Superior University Council, the central gov- 
erning body, is made up of the rector, as chairman, 
the deans of the Faculties, and a professor and a 
student from each Faculty elected for l-year terms. 
In addition to its advisory services to the rector, the 
Council determines the educational policy and reg- 
ulates the direction and control of the University as 
a whole, and passes on all major matters concerning 
the individual Faculties—staff, curriculum, admis- 
sion, degree requirements, and the like. 

The rector is the legal representative and adminis- 
trative head of the University. By university law 
he must be a Central American, over 30 years of 
age, and hold a title or certificate of incorporation 
(i. e., official recognition by a Faculty of the Univer- 
sity) conferred by one of the Faculties of the Univer- 
sity of San Carlos. He is elected for a 4-year term 
and is eligible for reelection by a two-thirds majority 
of the Electoral Board. 


Faculty Administration and Staff 

The administrative head of each Faculty is the 
dean, whose duties are considerably more extensive 
than those of deans in colleges and universities in 
the United States. 

The Directive Board of each Faculty is composed 
of the dean, the secretary, and at least 5 other mem- 
bers, 2 of whom must be students. Nonstudent 
members of the board are elected by professors and 
upper classmen for 4-year terms; student members, 
by the students for l-year terms. The Directive 
Board elaborates the Faculty regulations and pro- 
grams of study; determines courses, texts, examina- 
tions and so on; and, in general, insures the carrying- 
out of the policies and regulations of the Superior 
Council of the University. 





4The word “Faculty” in Latin-American universities refers not only to the 
instructional staff in a given professional or academic field, but also to all grad- 
uates, students, holders of officially recognized degrees and titles from foreign 
institutions, real property, equipment, and other facilities pertaining to the field. 
A Faculty maintains one or more schools and other educational units. 
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Professors are classified as honorary, titular, 
alternate, and adjunct. There are also assistants, 
directors of practical activities, and laboratory 


heads. Honorary professors are persons of outstand, 


ing merit and reputation who have been conferred 
the title but who ordinarily do not lecture regularly, 
Titular professors hold appointment in a definite 
subject field: they correspond most closely to ful] 
professors in the United States, but give all the 
lectures in the courses in their charge. Alternate; 
are substitutes who assume the responsibilities of 
the titular professors during their absence and may 
be called on for regular teaching when extra sections 
of students are necessary in a given course. Adjunct 
professors are employed for special supplementary 
lectures and short courses, usually outside the regular 
program. All members of the teaching staff are 
appointed by the Superior Council, through com- 
petitive examinations. 

Salaries are paid on the basis of the number of 
hours taught per week. A daily class, 6 days a 
week, pays $80 a month; an alternate day class, 3 
days a week, $40. In the Medical School, the doc 
tors in charge of practical activities and laboratory 
work receive $60 a month, and student assistants, 





$25. All salaries are payable 12 months of the year. 
Greatly augmented income (see paragraph on Sup- 
port) is expected to double present salaries in the 
near future. 





Courses of Study and Degrees 
As it is assumed in Guatemala that a thorough 
general cultural education is acquired in the second- 


ary school, all courses provided in the University | 


are professional in nature. The nearest approach 
to the United States liberal arts college offering is 
found in the new Faculty of Humanities, and even 
there the only choice the individual student has is 
in the selection of a major sequence in which all 
courses are prescribed. 

The theoretical preparation provided in the vari- 
ous professional schools may be said to compare 
favorably with that received in corresponding fields 
in the United States. Due to shortages of labora- 
tory equipment and materials, however, practical 
exercises, except in the Schools of Medicine and 
Dentistry, receive only limited attention. 

The Faculties of the University of San Carlos pro- 
vide training for degrees and titles as follows: 
Medicine—7 years, including a year of internship, 
for the degree of doctor of medical science; Den- 
tistry—5 years for the degree of odontologist or 
dental surgeon (dental students take the first 2 
years of professional study in the School of Medi- 




















cine); Natural Science and Pharmacy—5 years for 


’ the degree in pharmacy or in biological chemistry, 


4 years for chemical engineering, 3 years each for 
sugar chemistry and agricultural chemistry, and 2 
years (extension) for the technician’s certificate in 


biological chemistry; Juridical and Social Sciences— 


5 years for the degree of lawyer and notary; Engi- 
neering—5 years for the degree of civil engineer; 
Economics—5 years for the degree of doctor of 
economic science and public accountant and auditor; 
and Humanities—4 years for the degree and title 
of professor and 2 additional years for the doctorate. 


Faculty of Humanities 


Since the Faculty of Humanities is relatively un- 
common in Latin-American universities, the plan of 
studies for the title of professor in each of the four 
departments is presented below. Materials to be 
studied during the 2 additional years required for 
the doctorate are to be determined in the light of 
experience with professorship requirements. 

In the first year all students, regardless of their 
major field, take introductory courses in philosophy, 
history, literature, and education—the four major 
departments—and modern language I. Thereafter, 
each chooses one of the four following curricula: 

Philosophy: (1) Second year—general psychology, 
logic, history of philosophy in the Middle Ages, 
anthropology, general biology, foreign language II; 
(2) third year—experimental psychology, epistem- 
ology and metaphysics, history of modern philos- 
ophy, sociology, foreign language III; (3) fourth 
year—ethics, esthetics, history of art, contemporary 
philosophy, history of science. 

Education: (1) Second year—history of ancient 
and medieval philosophy, history of ancient and 
medieval education, general biology, logic, experi- 
mental psychology, foreign language II; (2) third 
year—history of modern and contemporary philos- 
ophy, history of modern education, epistemology 
and metaphysics, child and adolescent psychology, 
history of education in America, foreign language 
III; (3) fourth year—contemporary education, eth- 
ics, esthetics, general methods and practice teaching, 
and sociology. 

History: (1) Second year—prehistory and arche- 
ology, history of America (Pre-Columbian), history 
of ancient civilization, geography, foreign language 
II; (2) third year—history of medieval civilization, 
anthropology and ethnography, history of America 
(conquest and colonization), psychology, foreign lan- 
guage III; (3) fourth year—history of modern civil- 


ization, history of America (since independence), 
sociology, general methods and practice teaching, 
history of Central America. 

Literature: (1) Second year—advanced Spanish 
grammar and composition, Spanish literature I, 
Latin I, Greek and Latin literature, foreign language 
II; (2) third year—Spanish literature II, general 
psychology, French and Italian literature, Latin II, 
Greek II, foreign language III; (3) fourth year— 
Spanish-American literature, English and German 
literature, general methods and practice teaching, 


philosophy, Latin III, and Greek III. 


Methods of Teaching and Examinations 


Teaching in the professional schools is largely by 
the lecture method, supplemented by practical 
exercises, questioning, discussion, and graphic aids. 
Although recommended by the professors, textbooks 
and library consultations are much less common 
than in the United States. Practical exercises under 
the direction and supervision of the professors or 
other individuals designated by the professors are 
becoming increasingly customary, and improvement 
in laboratory equipment and facilities is under way. 
This is especially so in the Medical, Dental, and 
Pharmacy Schools, where laboratory facilities are 
already good and funds have been made available 
for expansion and more modern equipment and 
materials. Libraries are small and holdings are 
relatively unmodern; but here, too, expansion and 
improvement are being effected. 

Examinations may be written, oral, or practical. 
Monthly tests are given by most of the professors. 
Semester or year (final) examinations are adminis- 
tered by an examining board, usually of three 
members named by the Directive Board of the 
Faculty. Grading is on the basis of a 0 to 100 point 
scale, as follows: 0 to 20, very poor; 21 to 40, poor; 
41 to 50, average; 51 to 90, good; and 91 to 100, 
very good. The average of the grades assigned 
individually by the examiners is the student’s grade 
for the year’s work in a given subject. For passing, 
a minimum grade of 51 is required. 

For the degree, after all course requirements have 
been met, the candidate is subjected to a private 
general examination covering all the materials of the 
plan of studies, and a public general examination 
dealing largely with the thesis. A five-man board, 
consisting of the dean, the secretary of the Faculty, 
a member of the Directive Board, and two examiners, 
administers these examinations. The candidate is 
declared “passed” or “failed” by majority vote. 
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Validation of Foreign Credentials 


The University grants reciprocity in cases of course 
credits and degrees. In all instances, the foreign 
school must be legally constituted, its degrees 
honored in the country where the school is located, 
and its offering similar to that of the corresponding 
school in Guatemala. No credit is allowed for cor- 
respondence study. A fee of $60 is charged both 
Guatemalans and foreigners for official recognition 
of a foreign degree or incorporation in a university 
Faculty. 


Student Activities 


Students of the University of San Carlos lack most 
of the opportunities for participation in university 
or college life such as are known in the United States. 
There are no student dormitories, no student union 
building, no common campus where social and other 
activities may bring all groups together from time 
to time. Each Faculty school is much like a little 
college to itself, with extremely limited contact with 
the others. The great majority of the students work 
during the day, so that little time is actually spent on 
the university premises. 


Each Faculty, however, has an association of 
students and alumni which concerns itself with the 
rights, interests, and activities of the respective 
group as well as with the welfare of the University 
asawhole. These seven organizations, together with 
the Educational Employees (Teachers) Union, are 
federated in the Association of University Students. 


As is customary in Latin-American universities, 
student interests and activities are strongly political. 
In the uprising in 1944 by which the present Gov- 
ernment came into power, university students 
played an active part not only in the armed offensive 
but also in the subsequent restoration of peace and 
order. As already indicated, students have mem- 
bership on the Superior University Council and on 
the Faculty Directive Boards. At the time of the 
writer’s last visit to Guatemala, they were inaugu- 
rating an extensive program of educational activi- 
ties throughout the entire Republic. 


Once a year the students of all the Faculties join 
in what is known as the student strike (/a huelga 
estudiantil). Faculty by Faculty, the students 
parade through the principal streets of the capital, 
attired in ludicrous costumes caricaturing promi- 
nent personalities in the Republic. Ingenious 
floats depict, in ridiculous but colorful and effective 
manner, the major social, economic, and political 
problems of the day. At night a show is presented 





in the theater before a crowded and responsive 
audience. Suppressed for many years by the ad- 
ministration of General Ubico, and revived again 
in 1945 under the new Government, this day of 
student merrymaking is one of the great events of the 
year in the city of Guatemala. 


University Extension Service 

Closely related to the educational activities of 
the University Students’ Association are the three 
levels of extension service which have been planned, 
A special University department will direct the 
work. At the elementary level basic instruction is 
to be provided for the masses of illiterates and semi- 
illiterates, through the instrumentality of permanent 
delegations in various population centers of the 
Republic, traveling cultural missions, and such 
other agencies as the radio, the motion picture, and 
the University Press. At the secondary level, 
courses, lectures, literary contests, and other activi- 
ties will be provided, and certificates of competence 
will be granted to those who complete prescribed 
programs. At the higher education level, instruc- 
tion will be offered in science, philosophy, and art. 


A beginning has already been made in these exten- | 


sion services of the University, and indications are 
that they will become increasingly effective. 


Enrollment and Graduates 


Admission to university study is open to members 
of both sexes who have satisfactorily completed the 
4 years of secondary education. The Faculty of 
Economics also admits graduates of the urban normal 
schools, the military school, and the business schools. 
The Faculty of Engineering admits graduates of the 
military school and of the national school of agricul- 
ture. Birth, character, and health certificates are 
also required. 

Total enrollments in the 7 professional schools of 
the University in 1945 amounted to 1,520 students, 
distributed as follows: Medicine, 370; dentistry, 48; 
pharmacy, 143; law, 284; engineering, 188; econom- 
ics, 228; and humanities (first year only), 259. Even 
without the students enrolled in humanities, there 
was an increase of 57 percent over the 800 enroll- 
ment in 1941. 

Figures showing the number of women in the 
University in 1945 were not available. In 1943-44, 
however, out of a total of 681, only 31 were women— 
7 in economics, 4 in pharmacy, 3 in biological chem- 
istry, 2 each in medicine and engineering, and 13 in 
extension work. None were registered for dentistry 
or law. A new 1945 law permitting girls to obtain 
the baccalaureate degree is expected to increase con- 
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siderably the enrollment of women for university 
study. The new School of Humanities, opened in 
1945, has 74 women among its total of 359 students. 

Graduates in recent years were: Law, an average 
of about 19; medicine, 5 in 1940, 9 in 1941, 11 in 
1943, and 29 in 1944; engineering, pharmacy, and 
dentistry, about 5 per year each; economics, 7, since 
the faculty was founded in 1937. 


Academic Year and Day 


Formerly the University year extended from May 
through February. In July 1945 the semester plan 
was adopted—July to December and January to 
July. The school day varies among the several 
Faculties, to permit the professors and students to 
engage conveniently in remunerative occupations 
during the day. In the new School of Humanities, 
classes are held from 5 to9 p.m. The other schools 
take advantage of the early morning and late evening 
hours: Economics, for example, from 7 to 8 a. m. and 
fom 6 to 8 p.m. ‘The Medical and Dental Schools 
have classwork and practical activities at nearly all 
hours of the day. 


| Publications 


Each Faculty of the University, except that of 
humanities, publishes a monthly or bimonthly 
review. The University publishes Revista de la 
Universidad, a quarterly started in 1946, and from 
time to time publishes special scientific and literary 
contributions of its staff members and graduates, and 
other minor items in the service of its extension pro- 
gram. The Association of University Students pub- 
lishes Studium, a university magazine and official 
organ of the Association. 


Buildings and Grounds 


As in the case of nearly all Latin-American uni- 
versities, the Faculties and schools of the University 
of San Carlos de Guatemala are scattered in different 
sections of the city. The Medical and Dental 
Schools occupy a cluster of handsome concrete build- 
ings that are well adapted to educational purposes, 
and in close proximity to the General Hospital where 
students are permitted to engage in observation and 
other necessary activities related to their training. 
The School of Natural Sciences and Pharmacy is 
likewise housed in an adequate group of buildings, 
but it is planned to move it to the grounds of the 
Medical School as soon as construction will permit. 

The Law School occupies a large Colonial building 
in the heart of the city, ideally located but rather 
scantily illuminated. Classes of the new School 
of Humanities are held in a centrally located rented 
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building. The Schools of Engineering and Eco- 
nomics are both in inadequate and undesirable quar- 
ters: the formc , in an old two-story office building; 
the latter, in an old single-story Colonial dwelling 
which offers neither adequate space nor proper 
lighting. Under the new Government both of these 
Faculties are counting on improved plants. In none 
of the schools are there grounds other than the small 
patio or two, characteristic of Spanish Colonial 
architecture. Late in 1945 the Government pur- 
chased a 50-acre tract of land for the construction of 
a university city, where all the Faculties will even 
tually be brought together on a common campus. 


Financial Support 

The new University Law states that the endow- 
ment of the University of San Carlos de Guatemala 
consists of: (1) Property of any kind that has been 
legally given to it and all national property that it 
has been using or administering; (2) income, prod- 
ucts, and emoluments which accrue from said prop- 
erty; (3) proceeds of taxes, duties, fees, and assess- 
ments established or to be established in its favor; 
and (4) all other resources acquired or to be acquired 
in conformity with the law. State appropriations 
for the University totaled $108,566 in 1944. In 
January 1945 the new Government established for 
the support of the University an annual assignment 
of not less than $100,000 in the national budget of 
general expenses, and $0.05 from the internal revenue 
tax collected on each liter of spirits and liquors sold 
in the Republic. This is said to amount to some- 
thing like $300,000 a year. There are expectations 
of greatly improved conditions in higher education. 

Tuition is free, but a registration fee of $5 is 
charged, together with an examination fee of $2 for 
each subject studied. For the general degree 
examinations, at the close of the respective profes- 
sional course, the charge is $15. 





Students Required to Qualify for Chemistry Classes 


SELECTION of students for beginning chemistry 
classes in the fall term on the Los Angeles campus 
of the University of California was made on a basis 
of previous grades in scientific subjects and a quali- 
fying examination. This step was taken because 
the available laboratory space and experimental 
equipment made it necessary to limit the enrollment 
in this subject. Students who qualified on the basis 
of preparatory grades were given a priority, those 
who failed to gain a priority on the basis of grades 
were given a qualifying examination during regis- 
tration week. 














Recommendations for Medical Education in North Carolina A 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE for the medical school 
survey appointed by the North Carolina Medical 
Care Commission has made its final report. The 
committee conducted a study of those factors per- 
taining to the need for, and location of, a 4-year 
school of medicine as a unit of the University of 
North Carolina, and related considerations. ‘The 
recommendations are: 

“TI, That the trustees of the University of North 
Carolina establish a 4-year school of medicine situated 
on the campus of the University of Chapel Hill; 
provided: 

a. That a hospital and health center program to 
provide greatly enlarged facilities be carried forward 
and that a practicable plan for financing medical and 
hospital care be established; 

b. That such a school of medicine be an integrated 
part of a State University medical center which will 
include: (1) Appropriate facilities for the basic 
medical sciences, for research, and for an adequate 
general, teaching hospital; (2) A school of nursing 
(3) A program for the preparation of essential 
personnel in fields ancillary to rendering medical and 
hospital care; (4) The present school of public 
health for the training of personnel in that special 
field; (5) The present school of pharmacy; (6) An 
active program for graduate and postgraduate educa- 
tion for physicians and allied medical personnel 
both at the medical center and in the State as a whole; 
(7) Arrangements to provide hospitals throughout 
the State with clinical consultations, roentgenologic, 
pathologic; and other services as may be desired by 
them; (8) A competent administrator at the medical 
center to coordinate all the activities of the center 
and integrate these on a State-wide basis as needed, 
and desired, in order to insure the utmost effectiveness 
in providing a better health program for North 
Carolina; 

c. That such a school of medicine and associated 
services of the medical center, responsive to the will 
of the people, be integrated effectively and continu- 
ously with a State-wide network of hospitals and 
health centers in so far as these volunteer to coop- 
erate, merely to expand the 2-year medical school at 
Chapel Hill in order to graduate a greater number of 
physicians is not regarded as sufficient justification 
for such expansion; 
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d. That full utilization be made of the facilities of | 


the voluntary nonprofit hospitals of the State; that 
these institutions remain autonomous units, expected 
to operate with high standards of service as required 
to provide proper medical care to the people of the 
State; 

e. That, as far as possible, the activities of the 
4-year school of medicine be coordinated with those 
of the privately endowed medical schools of the State 
to afford maximum service within North Carolina; 

“II. That the planning of the medical school devel- 
opment proceed as may be convenient; that, however, 
the construction and operation of the expanded 
medical school appropriately be timed with the 
development of the program for the construction of 
hospitals and health centers, in order to insure a 
properly coordinated advancement of the total 
State-wide health-service project of North Carolina; 
further it is thought that the exact sequence of 
elements involved in this project cannot be conm- 
mitted to blueprints at this time on the basis of 
information available to the committee; 

“III. That the State of North Carolina consider 
education on an interstate or regional basis in 
dentistry both for white and Negro students; in 
medicine for Negro students and in public health 
nursing for Negro students as discussed subsequently 
in this report; 


“IV. That the University of North Carolina de- | 


velop a philosophy of medical education, research, 
and medical care which will make it a service facility 
for the whole State.” 

The report amplifies in more detail the recommen- 
dations and the bases for them. 

The committee was appointed in accordance with 
an act of the General Assembly of North Carolina. 
It consists of: William T. Sanger, president, Medical 
College of Virginia; Eugene L. Bishop, director of 
health, Tennessee Valley Authority; Graham L. 
Davis, hospital director, W. K. Kellogg Foundation; 
John A. Ferrill, medical director, John and Mary 
Markle Foundation; Victor Johnson, secretary, 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
American Medical Association; Hugh R. Leavell. 
Rockefeller Foundation; and Samuel Proger, medical 
director, Joseph H. Pratt Diagnostic Hospital. Mr. 
Davis and Dr. Johnson did not sign the report. 
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A FAR-REACHING Army Air Forces Reserve Officers 
Training Corps program, designed to provide the 
Army Air Forces with a steady flow of college-trained 
officers, is beginning this fall, according to an 
announcement by Maj. Gen. Earle E. Partridge, 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff for Operations and 
Training. Some years ago the AAF established a 
few ROTC units, but these were abolished in the 
mid-30’s when limited training funds were concen- 
trated on the production of pilots. 


Courses of Instruction 
The 4-year program for Air ROTC students will 


consist of a 2-year elementary course and a 2-year 
advanced course leading to a commission as second 
lieutenant in the Air Reserve. Elementary students 
will receive general instruction to give them a foun- 
dation of basic military knowledge. Advanced 
students will be taught the background, history, and 
various administrative, tactical, and technical aspects 
of the Army Air Forces during the third year of the 
course. Fourth-year students will receive special- 
ized instruction to qualify them for definite duty 
assignments in the AAF, such as a communications, 
engineering, or transportation officer. The particu- 
lar course offered to the student during his final year 
will depend upon the academic course he is studying 
and the courses available in his Air ROTC unit. 
Within certain limitations, students enrolled in 
electrical engineering, for example, may take the 
Air ROTC communications course, and students 
taking business management may take the adminis- 
tration course. 

Between the junior and senior year, Air ROTC 
students will attend a 6-week summer camp and put 
into practical application the theory learned in 
school and receive instruction in courses not pre- 
sented on the campus. 

Orientation flight training will be provided in the 
final year of the course, and qualified students who 
desire to enter AAF flying schools will be checked 
at the end of this training. Students who show 
sufficient aptitude will be granted a high priority for 
selection as student officers at one of the AAF’s 
flying schools. Air ROTC graduates who undertake 
this training will do so as commissioned officers and 
will enter a program especially designed for such 
graduates to avoid repetition of instruction pre- 
viously given, 





Students and Instructors 


The program is being put into operation this fall 
at 76 colleges and universities throughout the Nation 
with facilities available for an enrollment of 16,200 
students—7,200 in the elementary course and 9,000 
in the advanced course. Future plans anticipate 
participation by 50,000 students at 150 colleges and 
universities. 

The program is open to all college students. 
Veterans of military service may receive special 
benefits, with the approval of the professor of mili- 
tary science and tactics of the institution and its 
president. These benefits include credit for the 
first year’s training if the individual has served at 
least 6 months’ active duty in the military service. 
If he has served 1 year or longer he will be permitted 
to enter directly into the advanced course. 

Instructors will be qualified AAF officers and 
enlisted men. They will all have been graduated 
from a special school established for Air ROTC 
instructors at Perrin Field, Sherman, Tex. Ap- 
proximately 600 instructors will be needed, 300 
officers and 300 enlisted men. 


Institutions Offering the Program 


The 76 educational institutions offering Air 
ROTC courses this fall are: 

Alabama: Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Tus- 
kegee Institute (Negro); University of Alabama. 

Arizona: University of Arizona. 

Arkansas: University of Arkansas. 

California: Stanford University; University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Colorado: Colorado State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 

Connecticut: University of Connecticut; Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Florida: University of Florida. 

Georgia: Georgia School of Technology; Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 

Iilinois: Knox College; University of Illinois. 

Indiana: Indiana University; Purdue University. 

Iowa: Coe College; Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts; State University of Iowa. 

Kansas: Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science; Municipal University of Wichita; 
University of Kansas. 

Kentucky: University of Kentucky; Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College. 
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Louisiana: Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 

Maryland: The Johns Hopkins University; Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


Massachusetts: Boston University; Massachusetts 
State College. 

Michigan: Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology; Michigan State College; University of 
Michigan. 

Minnesota: University of Minnesota. 

Mississippi: Mississippi State College; University 
of Mississippi. 

Missouri: University of Missouri. 

Montana: Montana State College; Montana State 
University. 

Nebraska: University of Nebraska. 

Nevada: University of Nevada. 

New Hampshire: University of New Hampshire. 

New Jersey: Rutgers University. 

New Mexico: New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 

New York: New York University; Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

North Carolina: State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering of the University of North Carolina. 

North Dakota: North Dakota Agricultural College; 
University of North Dakota. 

Ohio: Ohio State University; Ohio University; 
University of Akron; University of Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; University of Oklahoma. 

Oregon: Oregon State College; 
Oregon. 

Pennsyloania: Pennsylvania State College; Le- 
high University. 

South Carolina: Clemson Agricultural College; 
The Citadel. 

South Dakota: South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Tennessee: University of Tennessee. 

Texas: Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas; Texas Technological College. 

Utah: Utah State Agricultural College; University 
of Utah. 

Virginia: Virginia Military Institute; Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Washington: State College of Washington. 

Washington, D. C.: Georgetown University; How- 
ard University (Negro). 

West Virginia: West Virginia University. 

Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin. 

Wyoming: University of Wyoming. 


University of 
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The Pharmaceutical Survey 


Pans have been prepared for the study of pharma- 
ceutical education and the survey is now under way. 
This study, initiated by the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, is being conducted by the 
American Council on Education and is under the 
direction of Edward C. Elliott, formerly president 
of Purdue University, who will be assisted by a tech- 
nical staff. It is expected that the survey will be 
completed within 3 years. 

Seven groups of studies are contemplated in the 
survey, Classified as follows: (1) General foundation 
material; (2) student material; (3) teaching staff and 
facilities; (4) curricular affairs; (5) practices and 
services of pharmacy; (6) interprofessional relations; 
and (7) legal relations. 

An advisory committee of 15 persons representa- 
tive of educational interests, State licensing boards, 
and the pharmaceutical industries has been ap- 
pointed. It consists of: George D. Beal, assistant 
director, Mellon Institute; W. Paul Briggs, Veterans’ 
Administration; W. W. Charters, director, Research 
Service, Stephens College; B. V. Christensen, dean, 
College of Pharmacy, Ohio State University; Donald 
A. Clarke, apothecary-in-chief, Society of the New 
York Hospitals; George V. Doerr, McKesson and 
Robbins, Inc.; A. G. DuMez, dean, School of Phar- 
macy, University of Maryland; Carson P. Frailey, 
executive vice president, American Drug Manu- 
facturers Association; H. Evert Kendig, dean, School 
of Pharmacy, Temple University; Frank W. Moudry, 
secretary, Minnesota State Board of Pharmacy; 
Edward S. Rogers, chairman of the board, Sterling 
Drug, Inc.; Robert L. Swain, editor, Drug Topics; 
Frank O. Taylor, Parke, Davis and Company; John 
A. Stevenson, president, Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; Charles R. Walgreen, Jr., president, 
Walgreen Drug Company. Dr. Charters has been 
elected chairman and Dean DuMez vice chairman of 
the Committee. 





American Press Institute at Columbia University 


Tue Scuoou oF JourNALISM of Columbia University 
on September 30 began the American Press Institute, 
which was founded in the belief that the develop- 
ment of American newspapers required clinical study 
of the techniques they use and of their responsibili- 
ties in connection with the material that appears in 
their columns. The Institute is making the first 
serious effort in the newspaper field to bring to- 
gether groups of experienced men of all categories 
to give one another the benefit of their knowledge. 














In its seminars superior editors and writers exchange 
information and ideas in the same way that physi- 
cians do in the clinics of the medical schools. 

The announcement lists six seminars, following 
one another at intervals: Managing editors and 
news editors, 3 weeks; picture editors, 2 weeks; city 
editors, 3 weeks; editorial writers, 4 weeks; reporters 
of municipal affairs, 3 weeks; general reporters, 3 
weeks. Each seminar is being attended by about 
25 newspaper men of similar interests. Among the 
discussion leaders are distinguished editors from all 
sections of the Nation. 

The only requirements for admission to the insti- 
tute are 5 years’ experience on daily newspapers and 
nomination by a publisher (or other principal 
executive) of the paper on which the applicant is 
employed. 





Revised Program at Mount Holyoke 


A REVISED CURRICULUM is being put into effect at 
Mount Holyoke College this year. It represents 
changes in emphasis and direction rather than in 
the fundamental structure of the former course of 
study. } 

In the first 2 years a student must take a year of 
freshman English composition, a year of a foreign 
language, and a l-hour course in hygiene; pass a 
proficiency test in speech; and elect six other year 
courses. ‘The restricted choices for the six electives 
include two l-year courses in literature, music, or 
art; a l-year course in history, philosophy, or 
religion; a l-year course in the social sciences; and 
two l-year courses in mathematics, the biological 
sciences, or the physical sciences. 

A single “basic” course is to be offered in each 
subject, intended not only to acquaint the student 
with fundamental principles and techniques, but 
also to “make clear the relationship of the given 
subject to related subjects and its significance for 
general living.” No interdepartmental courses of 
the type prescribed by a number of colleges are 
included in the Mount Holyoke curriculum, but 
specific encouragement is given to faculty members 
wishing to experiment with such courses. 

The major change in the work of the upper 2 years 
is the opening of honors work, offered to seniors since 
1924, to most members of the junior class with an 
average of 85 and above. 

Two years of intensive study and frequent con- 
sultation with faculty, trustees, alumnae, and stu- 
dents preceded the final drafting of the new cur- 
riculum by the academic committee, which included 
17 members of the faculty and administrative staff. 





Maryland Survey of Higher Education 


Tue Marytanp Lecistature in 1945 ordered a 
special study of higher education in that State, to 
be prepared by a commission of representative citi- 
zens and presented to the 1947 meeting of the Legis- 
lature. The Commission, which is under the chair- 
manship of William L. Marbury, a prominent attor- 
ney of Baltimore, turned to the American Council 
on Education for advice and obtained the agreement 
of the Council to give general supervision to a survey 
which will provide the basis for the Commission’s 
report. John Dale Russell, formerly professor of 
education at the University of Chicago, was selected 
to direct the survey; since the survey was under- 
taken, Dr. Russell has become director of the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

The Maryland survey is being organized to answer 
a series of specific questions that confront the leaders 
of the State in the development of facilities for higher 
education. Among the problems that will be treated 
are the following: (1) The desirability of developing 
public junior colleges in Maryland; (2) the facilities 
for the preparation of teachers; (3) graduate and 
professional school development; (4) building pro- 
grams for the State controlled institutions; (5) the 
adequacy of facilities for the education of Negroes; 
(6) the desirability of the Maryland plan of appro- 
priating State funds to institutions under nonpublic 
control. 





Veterans’ Accomplishments qnd Attitudes in College 


THE SCHOLARSHIP and continuity in college attend- 
ance of veterans at the University of Colorado com- 
pare quite favorably with those of all students in the 
institution, according to a report from Director W. 
C. Toepelman, Division of Veterans’ Affairs, to 
President R. L. Stearns. 

The report pertains to students registered during 
the November 1945 and the March 1946 terms. In 
March, the final total enrollment was 2,142, of whom 
2,024 were served under Public Law 346, and 118 
under Public Law 16. The withdrawals during the 
term constituted only 3.4 percent of the total 
veteran registration, a figure which is probably lower 
than that for the withdrawals of prewar civilian 
students, and for nonveterans in March. Among the 
many reasons given for these withdrawals, illness 
and the desire to take jobs were most common. 

Scholastically, the veterans under Public Law 16 
made considerably higher averages prior to the 
March term, than those under Public Law 346. The 
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former are required to go through the Counselling 
and Guidance Section of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to determine definite occupational objectives, 
whereas those under Public Law 346 are not required 
to seek counselling, or to limit their choice of courses. 
However, March term averages were essentially the 
same for both groups. 

In comparing grade averages in six schools of the 
University, it was found that only in the Colleges of 
Arts and Engineering did the Public Law 346 veter- 
ans fall below the all-student average, but these 
differences had little significance. 

Eighty-two percent of all arts and science veterans 
under Public Law 346 and 76 percent in engineering 
were freshmen and sophomores. Failures were con- 
fined pretty largely to the freshman year, a fact 
which may be of significance to readmission com- 
mittees. At the close of the March term, 6.1 percent 
of the total veteran enrollment failed to meet mini- 
mum scholastic requirements. Only 2.7 percent 
failed to secure readmission, this figure holding for 
the November enrollments also. 

The specific academic interests of veterans 
enrolled in March in arts and sciences are of particular 
interest. Of the 788 registered, 540 indicated a 
preference for the strictly professional, semiprofes- 
sional, and the physical science areas. When this 
number is added to the total number in engineering 
and other professional schools, it leaves but an ap- 
proximate 250 studying in the fields of the humani- 
ties and social sciences. Will this concentration 
result in future surpluses of trained men? If so, a 
surplus probably will not exist in teaching, at least, 
for the veterans manifest slight interest in this field, 
despite the present severe shortages of workers in 
professional education. Serious placement diffi- 
culties, always of concern, would be of additional 
concern to the married veterans, who constitute 
about one-third of the entire group. 

In general, the first full year’s experience of the 
University with veterans was satisfactory and 
pleasant. Despite housing and other shortages, 
which are now almost universal in the colleges, the 
accomplishments and attitudes of the veterans were 
highly commended in the report. 





Longer Work Day and Week 


IN AN EFFORT to make the greatest possible use of 
their physical facilities and provide education for 
as many students as possible, a number of colleges 
and universities have for years scheduled classes for 
5% or 6 days a week and for the entire day, including 





the evening. Other institutions have recently an- 
nounced such lengthened schedules. The City Col- 
lege of the City of New York has recently introduced 
an afternoon session; formerly it had morning sesssions 
and evening periods. The University of Maryland 
has scheduled classes from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. on 6 
days with no hour scheduled for lunch. Syracuse 
University is also spreading its schedules over a 
longer day; chemistry laboratories, for example, 
being open from 7 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. every day. 
The University of Wisconsin will have classes from 
7:45 a. m. to 10 p. m. on 5 days and on Saturday 
forenoon. 

Nore.—Colleges and universities which have this 
year adopted similar arrangements are requested to 
send this information to HicHER EpucaTIon. 





Teaching English to Foreign Students 


Witu the increasing number of college students 
coming to the United States from non-English- 
speaking countries the need for special instruction 
of those students in English has become more and 
more urgent. A number of colleges and universities 


have developed special courses to assist the students | 


in overcoming their language problems and making 
their study in the U. S. as profitable as possible. 

Along with these special courses there have been 
developed special textbooks and other teaching 
materials. These materials are designed also for use 
in foreign countries to aid students who may never 
visit the United States. Some of the recently 
developed materials are: 

(1) Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign 
Language, by Charles C. Fries and others. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan Press, 1945. 
154 p. (Lithoprint) $1.75. 

Problems confronting foreigners in trying to learn English and 
methods of meeting these problems are discussed in this text for 
teachers of English as a second or foreign language. Some of 
the chapter headings are: On Learning a Foreign Language as an 
Adult; Understanding and Producing the “Stream of Speech”; 
and Mastering Vocabulary Content. 


(2) An Intensive course in English for Latin 
American Students, by Charles C. Fries and others. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., English Language Institute of the 
University of Michigan, 1943-44. Vol. I, 241 p.; 
II, 211 p.; IIT, 193 p.; IV, 116 p.; V, 82 p., VI, 92 p. 
(mimeo.) $1.50 each volume. 

Perhaps the most complete series of textbooks yet developed in 
the United States for teaching English to Latin Americans. 


Many lessons consist of the following divisions: Pronunciation, 
word study, reading, assignment. 
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(3) An Intensive Course in English for Foreign 
Engineering Students, Volumes I-III, by Harry M. 
Crain and others. Golden, Colorado, Colorado 
School of Mines, 1945. Vol. I, 213 p.; Vol. II, 
225 p.; Vol. III, 188 p. (Multilith) $5, the three 
volumes. 

A text with a definitely technical orientation to. meet the 
specialized needs of foreign engineering students. The readings 
of the first 10 lessons concern everyday matters of food, trans- 
portation, and lodging. The subject matter of the remaining 


sixty-odd lessons is largely scientific and covers the fields of 
chemistry, geology, physics, and mathematics. 


(4) Oral English for Foreign Students: Book 14, 
Grammar; Book II, Pronunciation and Word Study, 
by Aurora M. Quiros. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
Calif., University of California Press, 1944. Pages 
not numbered, Vol. I, 16 lessons; Vol. II, 16 lessons. 
(Mimeo.) $1.85, the two volumes. 

For advanced foreign students; especially for Latin Americans. 
Contain simple clear grammatical explanations and a variety of 


exercises ON pronunciation, grammar, composition, and vocabu- 
lary. All explanations in English. 


(5) Foundations of English for Foreign Students, 
by Hugh R. Walpole. Chicago, Ill.; The University 
of Chicago Press, 1946. 55 p. (Proc.) $1. 


This publication is intended for the educated foreigner who 
knows a little English. It is the outgrowth of Mr. Walpole’s 
experience of several years as a teacher of English in Bogota, 
Colombia, and at the International House in Chicago. The 
lessons are composed of very brief reading selections, grammar 
explanations in English accompanied by illustrations, and varied 
practice exercises. 





Instruction in Radio 


Two UNIVERSITIES have recently announced new 
programs in radio. Boston University is offering 
to train students for careers in radio and to familiarize 
students in other fields with radio techniques, par- 
ticularly such fields as the ministry, teaching, 
journalism, and business. Technical education in 
radio scriptwriting, radio announcing, radio speech, 
and radio production is provided. 

The American University has announced a com- 
plete career curriculum to prepare men and women 
for leadership in radio and television. A 400-foot 
television and frequency modulation tower will be 
erected on the campus with studios from which the 
university will televise at least an hour’s program 
each week, and a completely equipped communica- 
tions laboratory is also being installed. The cur- 
riculum, which provides a wide range of courses, will 
be coordinated through a radio workshop. 


Minnesota Teachers Colleges Given New Status 


MInnEsOTA’s six State teachers colleges have recently 
been given authority to grant bachelors’ degrees in 
the arts and sciences. This action by the State 
Teachers College Board broadens the scope of the 
teachers colleges by converting them into colleges 
of liberal arts. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How to Obtain 

(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
iance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


Federal Government Funds for Education, 1944-45 
and 1945-46, by Timon Covert. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 43 p. 
(Leaflet No. 77) 10 cents. 


Shows by States and Territories the amounts of Federal funds 
allotted for each of the several educational purposes. 


Non-Government Publications 


Pamphlets 


Educational Preparation for Public Administra- 
tion: A List of Colleges and Universities Offering Pro- 
grams of Training, September 1946. Chicago, IIl., 
Public Administration Clearning House, 1946. 19 p. 
(mimeo.) 10 cents. 

Revised edition of a list of colleges and universities offering 
programs of preparation for public administration. Gives name 
of institution, type of program, degrees granted, and principal 
instructors, 


Columbia Perspective—from the President's Room, 
19 p. Free from Columbia University. 


A statement to those who are interested in knowing s ome of the 
things that underlie the facts and figures of the annual report of 
the president of Columbia University to be made in the near 
future; addressed to the Columbia Family by the acting president 
of the University. 


Should the Government Support Science? by Walde- 
mar Kaempffert. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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20, N. Y., Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1946. 
10 cents (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 119). 
A statement based chiefly on Science, the Endless Frontier, by 


Vannevar Bush, and on Senatorial Hearings on Science Legislation, 
S. 1297 and Related Bills. 


College Majors Chart. New York, N. Y., Condé 
Nast Publications, Inc., 1946. Reprint from 
Glamour, August 1946. 33 in. x 50 in. Free. 


A chart for 49 college majors indicating for each such items as 
the beginning jobs and possible salary range, advanced positions 
and possible salary range, place to apply, special aptitudes and 
personal qualifications, additional college training required, 
incidental advantages, and disadvantages. 


Books 


Piety and Intellect at Amherst College, 1865-1912, 
by Thomas Le Duc. New York, N. Y., Columbia 
University Press, 1946. 165 p. 


An attempt to identify the ideas current at Amherst College in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 


The Humanities and the Common Man: The Demo- 
cratic Role of the State Universities, by Norman 
Foerster. Chapel Hill, N. Car., University of North 
Carolina Press, 1946. 60p. - 

Topics discussed are: Human Values; The Spirit of the Human- 
ities; The Naturalistic University; Educationists; New Forces; 
The Heritage of Free Men; Liberal Education; The Great Curri- 
culum; The Great Faculty; and the Great Administration. 


Forecasting College Achievement: A Survey of Apti- 
tude Tests for Higher Education, by Albert B. Craw- 
ford and Paul S. Burnham. New Haven, Conn., 


Yale University Press, 1946. 292 p. $3.75. 


Part I of a projected three-volume series. Presents a review of 
the principles of statistics and educational measurement, applied 
particularly to the testing of aptitudes of candidates for admission 
to institutions of higher education. 


The Improvement of Teacher Education: A Final 
Report, by the Commission on Teacher Education. 


Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1946. 283 p. $2. 


This final report of the Commission on Teacher Education has 
been preceded by an orienting volume and six comprehensive staff 
reports on the efforts of colleges and school systems to improve 
their teacher-education practices. The report presents the view- 
points and recommendations of the Commission all of which have 
been given force and direction by the work of the Commission 
staff and by the 40 innovations and experiments in teacher 
education. 


Integrating High School and College; The Stx-Four- 
Four Plan at Work, by Leonard V. Koos. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1946. 208 p. 

Reports the results of a large-scale inquiry, begun in 1940, of the 


6-4-4 plan of school organization. The main conclusion is that the 
6-4-4 plan is “the most effective and the most econofmical means of 
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bringing the full advantage of the junior high school and the junior 
college to the community.” 


Public Relations for Colleges and Universities: A 
Manual of Practical Procedure, by Christopher 
Edgar Persons. Stanford, Calif., Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. 61 p. $2. 

Undertakes to define and explain the administrator’s own posi- 
tion and function as to public relations and to construct a sound 
public-relations procedure. The seven sections are: Importance, 
foundation, instruments and objectives, launching, group activi- 
ties, operation, and continuous growth. 


The Rockefeller Foundation Annual Report, 1945, 
New York, N. Y., The Foundation. 346 p. 
Contains the president’s review, the reports of the secretary 


and the treasurer, and reports on the five aspects of the Founda- 
tion’s work. 





Meetings Announced 


AssociATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND Unl- 
VERSITIES, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 
16-18, 1946. 

AssociATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, Statler Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 13-17, 1947. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19-22, 1947. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES, 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 28 
and Mar. 1, 1947. 
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